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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING. 


Mont Buianc, a lofty mountain in Savoy, on 
the borders of Switzerland, between the vallies of 
Chamouni and Entreves. It is discernable in a 
clear atmosphere from Dijon and Sangres 140 
miles distant, and receives its name from the im- 
mense mantle of snow, with which its sununit 
and sides are covered, and which is estimated to 
extend not less than 12,000 perpendicular feet, 
without the least appearance of rock to interrupt 
its glaring whiteness. 

When viewed from the Col de Balme and the 
vale of Chamouni, its summit seems to be of a 
roundish form, its surface smooth and covered 
with snow, its whole appearance uniting beauty 
with grandeur, and its towering head rising ma- 
jestically above the surrounding mountains; but, 

when seen from the valley of Aost, its sides are 
“less completely covered with snow, its aspect 
more rugged and dark, and the prospect which 
it presents partakes more of the wild and terrific. 
It rises imperceptibly from amidst the numerous 


irregular mountains, which bound the vale of 


Chamouni, then terminates rather abruptly in a 
point or top called Aiguille de Goute, or Dome 
de Goute. Beyond this height, with a consider- 
able hollow between, it forms another mount, 
called The Middle Dome. From this station it 
gradually sinks again into a concave surface, in 
the midst of which is a sinall pyramid of ice; and 
then reaches its highest point of elevation, which 
is in the shape of a compressed hemisphere, and 
is called from itsform La Bosse du Dromedaire. 
Upon a nearer inspection, the summit of this gi- 
gantic mountain is found to be a very narrow 
ridge, lying nearly in a horizontal direction, re- 
sembling the roof of a house; and at its west end 
particularly, scarcely sufficiently broad to admit 
of two persons walking abreast. The snow, 
which covers the top, is encrusted with ice, of a 
firm consistence, but penetrable by a stati; and 
beneath this icy surface, especially on the decli- 
vities of the summit, is discovered a soft dusty 
snow without any cohesion. 


The highest rocks of Mont Blane are formed 

of strata or granite, running parallel to one ano- 

_ ther, and nearly in a vertical direction. Those 
on the east side are mixed with steatites; those 
on the south with scherl and lapis corneus; and 
some of them, about 150 yards below the sum- 
mit, have the appearance of having been shiver- 
ed with lightning. 

Mont Blanc is unquestionably the highest 
mountain in Europe. According to the calcula- 
sions of De Luc, its height above the level of the 
8ea is 15,304 English fee‘; according to Sir 
George Shuckburgh, 15,662 feet; and according 
to other observations, 15,680 feet, or nearly 
three English miles above the level of the sea. 

At the elevation of 11,392 feet above the sea, 

- De Saussure observed the silene acaulis, or 
moss Campion, in flower; still higher, on the 
most elevated rocks, he found the lichen sul- 
Phureus and lichen rupestris of Hoffman; and, 


on the summit, he noticed two butterflies on the 
wing, which he supposed to have been driven 


under a rock, at a considerable elevation, where 
they passed the night; and setting out before 


thither by the wind. On the top of Mont Blanc, |sun-rise, passed the dome of Goute, and were 
onthe third day of August, Reawnur’s thermo-!| proceeding towards the summit, when a violent 


meter stood, in the shade, at 2.3-10 below the 
freezing point, or 27 of Fahrenheit; while, at the 
same time, at Geneva, it was found at 22.6 or 


82 of Fahrenheit, which gives a difierence of 


nearly 25 degrees of Reaumur, or 45 of Fahren- 
heit, between the temperature of the atmos- 
phere at both places. Owing to the extreme 
rarefaction of the air, sounds were remarkably 
feeble, and the report of a pistol discharged on 
the summit, did not exceed that of a, small Chi- 
nese cracker ina room. From the same cause, 
respiration becomes exceedingly difficult at so 
immense an altitude; and it was found, that the 
pulses of three persons, which beat at Chamou- 
ni, in a state of repose, 49, 60, and 72, were in- 
creased, on the summit of Mont Blanc, to 98, 
112, and 100. 

The ascent of this lofty mountain is particu- 
larly hazardous and toilsome; and in consequence 
of repeated failures on the part of those who 
made the attempt, was for a long tiine deemed 
utterly impracticable. A short sketch of these 
adventurous excursions may not be uninteresting 
to our readers; and may enable them (better than 
any description can do) to form a livelier con- 
ception of the amazing height and wintry horrors 
of Mont Blanc. The first attempt was made by 
M. Couteron, and three guides of Chamouni, 
Michael Paccard, Victor Tissay, and Marie Cou- 
tet. They set out from the priory about eleven 
o’clock in the evening,.on the 13th July, 1776; 
and after spending i4 hours in surmounting many 
dangerous ascents, crossing vallies of ice, and 
traversing plains of snow, they reached the top 
next to Mont Blanc, about 13,000 feet above the 
Mediterranean. They at first imagined them- 
selves to be within a league of its summit, but 
svon perceived, that it would require other four 
hours to. reach it; and as the day was far ad- 
vanced, and the vapours gathering ,imo clouds, 
they were obliged, with regret, to relinquish their 
enierprize; and, after a journey of 22 hours, ar- 
rived ‘at Chamouni about eight o’clock in the 
evening. The indefitigable Bourrit next excited 
x Spirit of enterprize among the inhabitants of 
Chamouni, and after repeated unsuccessful at- 
tempis, he departed from Bionasay on the 11th 
of September, 1784, accompanied by six guides, 
and was scaling, as he expressed it, the ram- 
part of Mont Blanc, when he was so extremely 
affected by the intensity of the cold, as to be 
unable to proceed But two of his guides, Ma- 
rie Coutet, and Francis Guidet, having gone be- 
fore their company, ascended to the dome of 
Goute; passed the middle dome, and walked 
along the ridge between that and the summit, 
as far as some high rocks, which appear from 
the vale of Chamouni like small poin:s in the 
snow; but the approach of night compelled them 
to return. 








siorm of hail obliged them to desist. On the 
i3th of September, Messieurs de Saussure and 
Bourrit, with twelve guides, left Bionasay, pass- 
ed the night at a hut, which they had ordered 
to be constructed, about 7808 feet above the~ 
level of the sea, and reached the dome of Goute 
next morning without much difficulty; but a fresh 
fall of snow rendered farther progress impracti- 
cable 4 

In July, 1786, six guides of Chamouni failed in 
another attempi; but James Balma, one of their 
number, having been separated from his com- 
panions, passed the night in a spot above the 
dome of Goute, more than 12,000 feet above the 
level of the sca; and, having reconnoitred the 
situation next morning, observed a place of more 
easy access than any that had hitherto been at~ 
tempted. On his return to Chamouni, he com- 
municated his observation to Dr. Paceard, a phy- 
sician of the place, who attended him during a 
severe indisposition, the effect of the cold and 
fatigue to which he had been exposed; and in 
gratitude for that gentleman’s attendance, en- 
gaged to conduct h.t. to the summit of the moun- 
tain. They set out from Chamouni on the 7th of 
August, spent the night on the mountain of La 
Cote; at three in the morning pursued their route 
to the dome of Goute; passed under the middle 
dome towards the east, along the ridge which is 
seen from Geneva, and which lies on the left of 
the summit. Here Dr. Paccard was almost de- 
terred by the cold and fatigue from pursuing the 
enterprize; but encouraged by Balma to proceed, 
and frequently walking sideways to shelter their 
faces from the piercing wind, they at length, 
about six o’clock in the afternoon, and after an 
ascent of 15 hours, attained the summit of Mont 
Blane. They remained about half an hour on a 
spot, which no one before*them had been able io 
reach, and where the cold was so intense as to 
freeze the provisions in their pockets, congeal the 
ink in thew inkstends, and sink the mercury of 
Fahrenleit’s thermometer to 19 1-2 degrees; 
their faves were excoriated, their lips swelled, 
and their sight greatly debilitated by the reflec- 
tion of the snow. On the 13th of August, 1787, 
M. de Saussure set out from Chamouni, accoim- 
panied by 18 guides, and provided with a tent, 
mattrasses, and philosophical instruments, and 
all necessary accommodations. They passed the 
first night on the top of the mountain La Cote; 
encamped at four o’clock in the following af er- 
noon, about 12,762 feet above the level of the 
sea; and next morning pursued the ascent in 
places frequently so steep, that the guides were 
obliged to hew out steps with a hatchet. After 
a very slow progress, and freqrent halts for 
breath, they reached the summit shout 11 o’ clock 
in the forenoon, where they remained 4 1-2 herrs, 









On the 4th of September, 1783, Ma-{enjoying a most sublime and extensive prospes:, 


rie Coutet, and James Balma, reached a place! and making a variety of useful and interesting 
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experiments. Here they observed the surround- 
ing mountains, not in regular lines and continued 
ridges, as they appear when viewed from the 
plain; but ih the most irregular groups and insu- 


skies, oblivion of past sufferings, and a repara- 
tion of a shattered constitution. 

In 1804 he found a resting place in New York, 
and soon won his way to popular favour and 


lated masses; connected indeed at their bases, | professional reputation, and helped by his match- 
yet completely detached from each other, distinct less eloquence to add another triumph to the 
in the forms, and separated at their summits. In| universality of Irish talent. He first distinguish- 
this elevated station, they experienced great dif-|ed himself here in defending some fugitive 
ficulty of respiration, which was increased by the | staves, and astonished his audience by the ardour 
slightest exertion, by a stooping posture, and by of his enthusiasm and the novel excellence of 
the use of wine or brandy; were kept in a state his manner. He held for a short time, in 1812 
of continued fever, and tormented with a burning| and #3, the office of Attorney General of this 
thirst; felt no appetite for food, no relish for|state, but soon resigned the appointment, and 
strong liquors, no relief in any thing but in] never after sought or occupied a public station. 
draugits of fresh water. About two o’clock in| Simple and unostentatious in his private life, 
the afternoon they began to descend; and arrived| Mr. E. devoted his whole soul to his profession : 
next morning, without any accident, at the val- midnight vigils too often followed the severe la- 


ley of Chamouni. 


bours of the Forum—and no client ever com- 
plained that the merits of his case had not been 





MISCELLANY, 


perceived and sustained. His knowledge was 
profound—his researches to his last moments 





I shall think it a most plenteous crop, 
‘Lo glean the broken ears after the man 
‘that the main harvest reaps —Shaispeare, 


unremitted. He possessed a mind of extraor- 
dinary comprehension, and the strongest and 
most extensive powers of analysis—he enjoyed 





THOMAS ADDIS EMMET, ESQ. 


Mr. Emmet, whose sudden death, while at- 
tending a judicial case in one of the courts sit- 
ting inthe city of New York, we mentioned tie 
week before last, was born at Cork, April 24th, 
1764—his father was a physician of great prac- 
tice and reputation—and Mr. E. afier receiving 
a most liberal education, devoted himself to the 
study of medicine. Afier passing some time at 
Edinburg, he visited the schools of the continent, 
and returned to Dublin, having made all the ac- 
quisitions which unremitted labour and a vigor- 
ous mind could achieve at that period of life. 
We believe, however, that Mr. Emmet practised 
but little :—the death of an elder brother, who 
even inthis talented family was pre-eminent, 
changed his determination, and gave a direction 
to his future fortunes, and laid the foundation of 
his future fame. Dr. Emmet wished him to em- 
brace the profession of his deceased brother, and 
he immediately entered into its studies with an 


the secret of identifying himself with his case, 
and adding a sort of personal interest to his pro- 
fessional obligation. Endued with a brilliant 
imagination, fortified with accurate and discri- 
minating views of English History, enriched 
with all the fruits of various knowledge, and 
blessed with a noble enthusiam—he appeared at 
the bar the very model of a learned, accom- 
plished and eloquent lawyer. 





DESCRIPTION OF A TURK. 


Taken en masse, the Turks are the finest look- 
ing race of men inthe world: their oval heads, 
arching brows, jetty eyes, and aquiline noses, 
their lofty figures and stately mien, are all set 
off to full advantage by their ample robes and 
graceful turbans; there are no angles or straight 
ines in his features or person; in all we find the 
pure curve of manly beauty and majestic grace. 
It is inconceivable what a miserable figure an 
Englishman or an European makes beside him; 
his black unmeaning hat, harlequin pantaloons, 


ardour proportioned to his fut «2 success. Called 
to the bar, he was immediately distinguished 
among his cotemporaries, and might have look- 
ed to the highest honours of his profession, had 
he squared his politics to his interest. Becom- 
ing the associate and friend of Curran, O’Con- 
ner, and Grattan, and Keogh, he espoused the 
cause of Ireland—a cause which at last brought 
his brother to the scaffold ; and he was one of 
the executive committee of United Irishmen in 
the memorable rising of 1798—and actively en- 
gaged in the organization of that society and its 
plans for revolutionizing Ireland. Such was then 
his reputation at the bar, that he was invited 


and straight cut coat, (which will one day puz- 
zle those of posterity who shall be antiquaries 
in costume,) contrast so villainously with the 
picturesque head-dress, ample trowsers, and 
floating pelisse of the Ottoman, whilst his 
glossy beard flings contempt on the effeminate 
chin of the chipped and docked European. 
arms, for ‘‘ in the East a!! arms’? usually con- 
sist of a pair of superbly chased pistols, stuck in a 
silken sash; a yataghan, with a jewelled handle; 
a larger and more clumsy knife, called a hanjar, 
and scimitar swinging scabbard, covered with 
green or crimson velvet, (as the owner, being 


delicious luxury, and he rises to depart with 
every joint so free and every limb so blithe, that 
his step has all the firmness and grace of an Ap- 
pollo.—Letters from the Levant. 





On the farm of Jabez Wilson, in Byberry, 
stands a white oak tree, which measures, stump 
high, about 19 feet 10 inches in circumference. 
No other timber growing near it, the branches 
have spread themselyes in every direction, and 
some of them it is believed, project 50 feet from 
the trunk. This tree appears to be sound and 
thrifty, although from-its dimensions, conjecture 
says, it has stood“against the blasts and storms 
for more than two hundred years. Notwith- 
standing it cannot claim the merit awarded to 
the famous old white oaks at Flushing on Long 
Island, for enclosing within its shadow, a religi- 
ous assembly convened to hear the preaching of 
George Fox, it is nevertheless a venerable oak 
that might well have graced the gate of Casar 
when Rome was in the zenith of its glory. 

In 1815 there was a large oak taken down on 
Joseph Comly’s farm in the manor of Moreland. 
It was of the species called swamp white oak, 
and engaged three good choppers a full half day 
to fell it. The stump was six feet diameter, 
and two hundred and sixteen growths were 
counted, so that its origin may be dated as far 
back as 1599 ; and we find it must have been a 
stout sapling when Sir Walter Raleigh planted 
a colony in Virginia, and that it was grown to 
be a large tree when Penn landed with his ‘fol- 
lowers on the western shore of the Delaware. 
Its trunk was sound to the core, and thirty-nine 
feet of it, being clear of branches, was convert- 
ed into butchers’ blocks; two and a half cords 
of bark were taken off, and the top yielded eight 
cords of fire-wood. We are informed that the 
proprietor realized in the proceeds of this tree, 
to the amount’of one hundred and eighty dollars. 





Sir William Onseley, in his interesting Travels 
in the East, describes the punishments inflicted 
on robbers in Shiraz, as severe in the extreme. 
In one instance, ‘‘a barrel or vessel was filled 
with powder, which being ignited by means of a 
long train, blew to atoms a robber that had 
been previously fastened to it.”? ‘* To immure 
them alive is a frequent punishment ; of this 
many instances may be adduced, and confirmed 
by indisputable evidence.’’ ‘From this place 
to Ahor,’’ says Dr. Fryer, in 1678, ‘* both in the 
highways, and on the high mountains, were fre- 
quent monuments of thieves immured, in terror 
of those who might commit the like offence ; 
they having literally a stone doublet ; whereas 


we say metaphorically, when any is in prison, - 


He has a stone doublet on; for these are plas- 
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an Emir or otherwise, is entitled to carry it,) tered up, all but their heads, ina round stone 
and ornamented with bosses of gold. No being tomb, which are left out, not out of kindness, 
can possibly have a finer taste of personal neat-|PUt to expose them to the injury of the weather, 
best motives, and yielded that task tothe firm-|ness than a’Turk, and no instance more strong- and assaults of birds of prey, who wreak their 
ness and fearless devotion of Curran. He was|ly depicts the hatred of the Greeks to their op- |T@P!ne with as little remorse as they did devour 
soon called to experience the fate of his client— pressors, than the fact that in the Morea they their fellow subjects.” Mr. M’Donald, i his 
and, with M’Nevin and many others, was im-|abstain almost entirely from washing or purify- Geographical Memoir, says, ‘The body of the 
prisoned in the jail of Dublin, on a charge of|ing their persons, on the plea that it is a Turk- culprit is sometimes torn asunder, by being 
high treason. Afier remaining here for some|ish effeminacy. If, as Wesley said, “ cleanli- bound to branches of trees, afterwards separa- 
; months, without any overt act charged against |ness be akin to godliness,’’ the Mussulman has a ted ; and Ido remember having once scen four 
him, overtures were made by the government to|large proportion to claim; for, connected with |*hieves built into a wall, all but their heads, and 
hin and the other prisoners, to detail the plan|his devotions, or, perhaps, arising from them, is thus left to perish. 
of the intended revolution, and the names of|his frequent use of the bath, which, to those of 
those implicated in it, as the price of their re-|every rank, is esteemed a necessary of life; and 
lease. The proposition was rejected with indig-] perhaps there is no sensation in existence more| A girl, about fifteen years of age, afier having 
netion, as a reflection on their honour. Dr. {luxurious than that which he feels when reclin-|been employe? all forenoon in weeding in a corn- 
M’Neven and Mr. Emmet were the committee |ing in the saloon of the public bath, after hav-|field belonging to 8. P. Wolferstan, Esq. at 
who received the ofler. The prisoners were then | ing passed its ordeal of steaming, perspiring, puri-| Stafford, Staflordshire, went to a pit in the field 
removed to Fort George in Scotland, and thus| fying and shampooning, wrapped in a light silk}to wash her hands before she took dinner. She 
th: bonds which bound Mr. Emmet to a father,| gown, seated on a delicious sofa, and taking al-|had no sooner put her hands into the water, than 
a gallant brother, and an afiectionate sister, |ternate draughts of his chibouque and transparent | one of them was seized by a pike. The girl in- 
were severed forever. After two more years of| coffee; the: mind seems equally purified with the |stantly drew forth her hand, and with the jerk . 
lingering | captivity, Mr. Emmet was releascd,| body, he feels as if he had driven offall the cares|threw the fish some yards into the field. It waa 
and passing to France, he sought in her sunny|of humanity, he is conscious solely of ease and|nearly three feet long. 


to the important office of defending Archibald 
Hamilton Rowan ; whieh he declined from the 














NEW MODE OF FISHING. 
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MUTABILITY OF DRESS. 

Au. the world acknowledge that woman is 
the fairest of creation’s works ; and it is no less 
eertain that, change her dress as often and as 
much as she will, (and its changes are neither 
few nor small,) she is equally beautiful and in- 
teresting. Lovely herself, she renders all her, 
varieties lovely. 

In the reign of James I. the hair of a iady rose 
high above her forehead, but did not curl; and 
the body seemed to be rising out of a tub. In 
the reign of Charles II,—I love to do things 
chronologically—the hair loosened, and fell in 
easy ringlets on the shoulders, and the figure re- 
sumed its natural appearance. The lady was now 
superlatively beautiful, and the former straight 
hair and inflated person were abominable. This 
was rather ungrateful, for they had been equally 
beautiful in their day. 

In the reign of William and Mary the head of 
a lady shot up into a tower of many stories; each 
diminishing in size, as it advanced in height, 
like those of the tower of Babel; and the beaux 
with long wigs paid their vows to towering heads, 
while they would have turned their backs on 
heads of a spherical or oval form, At this time 
the hair of every lady became of a grisly white; 
and so exclusively beautiful was this colour, that 
if a woman had continued to appear with black, 
or brown, or auburn ringlets, she would have 
been noticed only to be avoided. 

The head of the lady lowered and the wig of 
the gentleman shortened, till the latter part of 
the reign of George II., when the standard of 
beauty, with regard to the female head, was its 
natural form. . And, that nothing extraneous 
might be alleged against it, the hair, which was 
now restored to its primitive colour, was combed 
straight back from the face, and nearly covered 
by a close-fitting cap. Still ladies were beauti- 
ful, and the round-headed were as much admired 
as the tower-headed had been half a century be- 
fore. Asthe head had contracted the lower 
part of the person had dilated, till the head ap- 
peared a ball on the top of a pyramid. This 
was afterwards retrenched at the base. Men 
not only considered these different exuberances 
beautiful, but condescended to imitate them; in 
the instance of the tub, by their trunk hose; and 
in that of the pyramid, by the voluminous and 
wadded skirts of their country. 

Heads rose by degrees, and sides were reduced 
in a greater proportion, till the early part of the 
reign of George III., when the head of a lady 
was of a reasonable size, and her person had no 
farther extension than what a redundancy of 
dress might be supposed to create. But this 
moderation was little satisfactory. The head 
eontinued to rise, and, in a period of twenty-two 
years, it attained an elevation which would have 
made the former tower heads, if any had re- 
mained, blush at their own diminutive stature. 
Phe head did not now spring up perpendicularly, 
as it had before, but it inclined backwards as it 
advanced in height ; and a lady would measure 
from half an ell to three quarters of a yard 
from the tip of her chin to the summit of the 
back of her head. Some skill was requisite to 
balance the new part of the head with the old, 
fo that one neck might support the whole. The 
hair had now resumed its grisly hue ; and black, 

brown and auburn, were no longer to be seen. 
Still woman was lovely, and the usual growth 
of her head, and colour of her hair added to her 
beauty. While a lady’s head had increased so 


prodigiously, it was right in the other parts of 
her dress, to endeavour to keep it in counte- 
nance. 

Ever varying woman was not long content to 
be beautiful to such an excess. Her head be- 
came more moderate in height, but it increased 
in width, till ifs powers of extension being ex- 
hausted, it sunk by degrees into its original 
form. What so hideous now as high heads, or 
wide heads? What so charming, so exquisite 
as real heads? Dandies, with unsophisticated 
cropped hair, soon became devoted to natural 
heads, with natural and shining curls. 

The waist of a lady has varied from half a 
yard in length to three inches, and both ex- 
tremes have been equally admired, and every 
intervening degree has been as beautiful as 
either extreme. When the waist was at its 
greatest lencth, half the bust was given to the 
arms, and this was the model of elegance. The 
shoulders continued to expand, and the shape 
assumed the form of a sugar loaf reversed : this 
was elegance itself. 

Woman still charms us with her shining curls ; 
when she dines or dances, she adds flowers, or 
feathers, or jewels ; when she goes abroad, her 
head is surrounded by a halo five times larger 
than ever painter gave to the Virgin Mary. The 
lower half of her person presents us with the 
figure of a bell, and the width of her shoulders 
is almost incredible. The magnitude of the up- 
per part of the arms—but I feel incompetent to 
the description—we have only to look at the fi- 
gures of costume in the recent numbers of La- 
Belle Assemblee, to be convinced that all for- 
mer ages have been mistaken in their ideas of ie 
male beauty, and that no future age can surpass 
the present. 

I have proved that woman is ever more beau- 
tiful in the present form than in any of the pre- 
ceding. Let then my fair readers indulge every 
extravagance of fancy in their external appear- 
ance, nor fear to diminish the number, nor lessen 
the ardour of their adinirers. 





POOR RELATIONS. 

A poor Relation is---the most irrelevant thing 
in nature,—a piece of impertinent correspond- 
ency,—an odious approximation,—a haunting 
conscience,—a preposterous shadow, lengthen- 
ing in the noontide of your prosperity,—an un- 
welcome remembrancer,—i perpetually recur- 
ring mortification,—a drain on your purse,—a 
more intolerable dun upon your pride,—a draw- 
back upon success,—a rebuke to your rising,—a 
stain in your blood,—a blot on your scutcheon,— 
a rent in your garment,—a death’s head at your 
banquet,—Agathocles’ pot,—a Mordecai in your 
gate,—a Lazarus at your door,—a lion in your 
path—a frog in your chamber,—a fly in your 
ointment,—a mote in your eye,—a triumph to 
your enemy,—an apology to your friends,—the 
one thing not needful,—the hail in harvest,— 
the ounce of sour in a pound of sweet,—the bore 
par excellence. 

He is known by his knock. Your heart telleth 
you ** That is Mr. ——.’”? A rap, between fa- 
miliarity and respect; that demands, and at the 
same time, seems to desptg of, entertainment. 
He entereth smiling, and—gmbarassed. He 
holdeth out his hand to you to shake, and— 
draweth it back again. He casually looketh in 
about dinner time—when the table is full. He 
offereth to go away, seeing you have company— 
but is induced to stay. He filleth a chair, and 
your visitor’s two children are accommodated at 
a side table. He never cometh upon open days, 
when your wife says with some complacency, 
‘* My dear, perhaps Mr. —— will drop in to-day.’? 
He remembereth birth-days—and professeth he 
is fortunate to have stumbled upon one. He de- 
clareth against fish, the turbot being small—yet 
suflereth himself to be importuned into a slice 





against his first resolution. He stieketh by the 


port—yet will be prevailed upon to empty the 
remainder glass of claret,—if a stranger press it 
upon him. He is a puzzle to the servants, who 
are fearful of being too obsequious, or not civil 
enough to him. The guests think ‘ they have 
seen him before.’”» Every one speculateth upon 
his condition; and the most part take him to_be— 
a tide-waiter. He calleth you by your Christian 
name, to imply that his other is the same with 
your own. He is too familiar by hail’, yet you 
wish he had less diffidence. With half the fa- 
miliarity, he might pass fora casual dependent; 
with more boldness, he would be in no danger 
of being taken for what he is. He is too humble 
for a friend, yet taketh on him more state than 
befits a client. He is a worse guest than a coun- 
try tenant, inasmuch as he bringeth up no rent— 
yet ’tis odds, from his garb and demeanour, that 
your other guests take him for one. He is asked 
to make one at the whist table; refuseth on the 
score of poverty, and—resents being left out. 
When the company break up, he proffereth to go 
for a coach—and lets the servant go. He re- 
collects your grandfather; and will thrust in some 
inean, and quite ufimportant anecdote of—the 
family. He knew it when it was not quite so 
flourishing as ‘‘ he is blest in seeing it now.”? He: 
reviveth past situations, to institute what he call- 
eth—favourable comparisons. With a reflecting 
sort of congratulation, he will inquire the price 
of your furniture; and insults you with a special 
commendation of your window-curtains. He is 
of opinion that the urn is the more elegant shape, 
but, after all, there was something more com- 
fortable about the old tea-kettle—which you 
must remember. He dare say you must find a 
great convenience in having a carriage of your 
own, and appealeth to your lady if{t is not so. 
Inquireth if you have had your arms done on 
vellum yet; and did not know till lately, that 
such-and-such had been the crest of the family. 
His memory is unseasonable; his compliments 
perverse; his talk a trouble; his stay pertinacious; 
and when he goeth away, you dismiss his chair 
into a corner, as precipitately as possible, and 
feel fairly rid of two nuisances. 

There is a worse evil under the sun, and that 
is—a female Poor Relation. You may do some- 
thing with the other; you may pass him off toler- 
ably well; but your indigent she-Relative is hope- 
less. ‘*‘ He is an old humourist,’? you may say, 
‘and affects to go threadbare. His circum- 
stances are better than folks would take them to 
be. You are fond of having a Character at your 
table, and truly he is one.”? But in the indica- 
tions of female poverty there can be no disguise. 
No woman dresses below herself from caprice. 
The truth must out without shuffling. ‘* She is 
plainly related to the L Ss; or what does she 
at their house?”’ She is, in all probability, your 
wife’s cousin. Nine times out of ten, at least, 
this is the case. Her garb is something between 
a gentlewoman and a beggar, yet the former 
evidently predominates. She is most provokingly 
humble, and ostentatious!y sensible to her infe- 
riority. He may require to be repressed some- 
times—aliquando sufflaminandus erat—but 
there is no raising her. You send her soup at 





dinner, and she begs to be helped—after the 
gentlemen. 
taking wine with her; she hesitates between Port 
and Madeira, and chooses the former—because 
he does. 
on not troubling him to hold her plate. 
housekeeper patronizes her. 
verness takes upon her to correct her when she 
has mistaken the piano for a harpsichord. 


Mr. 





requests the honour of 


She calls the servant Sir; and insists 
The 
The children’s go- 





A professor lecturing upon heat, observed that 


one of its most conspicuous properties was the 
power of expanding all bodies. 
dent arose from his seat and asked, ‘‘ Is that the 


A humorous stu- 





reason why the days in warm weather are longs. 
er than those in cold?”’ 
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ORIGINAL ESSAY. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
THE RISE AND DESTINIES OF GENIUS. 
No. 4. 

Want is the scorn of every wealthy fool, 
Aad wit in rags, is turn’d to ridicule. 
Juvenal. 
TuHarT men of genius have often been unsuc- 
cessful in their pursuits and unfortunate in their 
lives, may be well attested by a reference to 
facts. It is admitted by most classical writers 
that there is something in the ‘nature of genius, 
which generally produces misfortune and misery, 





though there are a few instances of fine poets who | countess of Macclestield, could command; but 


have become wealthy; yet this is ouly a proof 
that they have been more fortunate than others 
‘in securing friends and the patronage of princes, 
or other influential characters; and were we able 
to look into their private moments we should pro- 
bably tind them discontented and unhappy. Bril- 


liant talents being often wrapt in a nervous irri-/ ous attempt to bring upon him an ignominious 
tability and intense feeling, are to be approach-| 


ed with caution and tenderness, in any oilered aid. 

Among men of superior genius, poets have ge- 
nerally been the most unfortunate, there having 
been but few of them who have not lived muse- 
rably and died in neglect. 


imagination, constitute the perfect and superior 
genius.. To the poet, a solid judgiment is noi so 


essentially requisite as to the philosopher, mo-|in better colours than could be done by any other 
ralist or statesman. A warmth of feeling which|hand, his sttuation, his keen feelings, and his 
makes thein tremblingly alive to the beauties of} misfortunes. 


nature and of art, an enthusiasm of soul which | 
animates and enraptures, and those qualities, by | 
which they-s3o0ar aloft, unfit them for subjects! 
deemed ordinary. We find, therefore, that the! 


poet generally possesses a retentive memory,' debt of eight pounds, and where he was indebted | 


quick perception and vivid imagination, and too} 
frequently, but a small portion of sound judg-| 
ment. Gifted with fine and noble feelings and| 
exalted sentiments, and borne on the wings of 
fancy, he disregards the plebeian prudeuce of; 
pecuniary acquisitions, and provides not by are 
nomy for the various wants and exigenc.es of 
life.” Destitute of those’necessary coinforis, he | 
is led to depend upon the rich and iniluential, or 
derives a precarious subsisience from the pro- 
ductions of his pen. This first dependence is 
fluctuating, the latier competent to hes main- 
tenance. When these precarious means fail, he 
must suffer, and if reduced to peuury, he is nei 
sufficiently fortified to rise superior to his sufler- 
ings. We require but a slight acquaintance with 
the lives of the poets, to verify these observa- 
tions. One day we find them full of the pride 
of genius, gay with bright visions of hope, ex- 
ulting in fancied prosperity, and despising the 
multitude that creep below, and the next 
plunged in the abyss of misery. Revelling for 
a short time in the dissipation and extrava- 
gance of the great, and soon afier reduced to the 
situation ef the lowest outcast. 

He who stands high on the list of fame, and 
first among unfortunate poets, is one, whose suf- 
ferings will be a reproach to the English nation, 
as long as his writings shall delight, or his me- 
mory be retained. Otway---the impassioned au- 
thor of the Orphan, and Venice Preserved. We 
must pity this unfortunate man, we must excuse 
his follies. He who had s0 often chased away 
the frowns of care and pleased an enlightened 
audience, by his dramatic productions; who 
could so exquisitely portray the feelings of the 
soul; who discovered and described the various 
and subtle passions of mankind; he who had riot- 
ed in luxury, and whose company had been 
sought with avidity, was at length neglected and 
deserted, reduced to absolute want, and forced 
to lurk in the most secret hiding places of Lon- 
don. In that proud city, where thousands who 
were mere useless machines in creation, lived in 











A quick perception,!favour; and parts of which being repeated fre- 
retentive memory, sound judgment and lively | 


profusion and extravagance, one of the finest 
dramatic writers England has produced, died 
from want of the common necessaries of life. 
The life of Savage presents us with scenes not 
less afflicting and painful. He no sooner rose to 
celebrity by the splendour of his genius, than he 
was made the unfortunate object of persecution, 
and that by a woman who bore the sacred title 
of mother. Pursued by this unnatural fiend, he 
experienced miseries not less overwhelming than 
those of Otway. Having unintentionally killed 
aman in a riot, he was condemned, by the laws 
of his country, to suffer a disgraceful death, and 
the execution of this sentence was urged by all 
the art and influence which his mother, the 





| through the clemency of the Queen, he was par- 
;doned, and became one of the brightest literary 
|ornaments of his country, His unnatural mother 
| continued her persecution to the last moment of 
his life, though he had exerted every endeavour 
to soothe and conciliate her, until the outrage- 


| death, entirely severed the tie which had hither- 
to bound him to her, and compelled him in self- 
| defence, publicly to expose her conduct, in a 
poem which be:ng universally read and admired, 
‘enlisted the. generous feelings of a nation in his 


quently im her presence, forced her to fly with 
mortification and disgrace from the public resorts 


of fashion and pleasure. This fine poem paints 


This man, at one time addressed 
by the great and admitted with pleasure into| 
the best society, was finally plunged into the 
deepest misery, and ended his days im the com- 
mon jail of Bristol, where he was contined for a 


to the benevolence of his jailor for those trifling’ 
comforts and attentions which his former friends 
would not bestow. Such was the melancholy 
and degrading end of a man who was distinguish- 
ed by his abilities. He has been censured strong- 
ly for his imprudence by soine, yet in the words 
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tion, on account of his talents, the accomplished 
turn of his mind and his many amiable qualities, 
His Hermit, Traveller, Deserted Village, are the 
most delightful and pathetic productions of a fine 
and truly poetic mind and sensibility; his Vicar 
of Wakefield is true to nature throughout; his 
drainatie pieces and periodical essays, exhibit a 
fund of real, original humour, and are models of 
excellent writing. His memory will endure ag 
long as society retains affection, friendship is not 
void of honour, and reading wants not her ad- 
mirers. 

Collins, the inimitable bard of the ‘ Passions,” 
while he studied to live, felt no evil but poverty, 
until becoming rich by the decease of a relative, 
he no sooner lived to study than his life was as. 
sailed by more dreadful calamities—disease and 
insanity. 

Stowe, the celebrated historian, devoted his 
time and exhausted his ample patrimony in the 
study and collection of British antiquities, and 
in the production of works of great public utility, 
Late in life, worn out by study and the cares of 
poverty, neglected by that proud metropolis of 
which he had been the boasted historian, he pe- 
titioned for Royal letters-patent, to collect alms 
for himself. These produced so little, that one 
entire parish in the populous and wealthy city of 
London, contributed the large sum of seven shil- 
lings and six-pence. ‘* Such was the patronage 
and recompense « :ceived by Stowe, in having the 
particular favour granted to be a licensed beggar, 
throughout the kingdom for one twelve-month. 
Such the public remuneration of a man, who, in 
being extensively useful to his native country, 
had sacrificed his own interests.’? ‘ 

These are but a few of the most conspicuous 
among the unfortunate men of genius, of whom 
England boasts. They are but a small portion 
of those whose miseries, originating partially 
from their own imprudence, were confirmed and 
strengthened by the unfeeling neglect of their 
countrymen. The lives of the wretched Chat- 
terton, the sublime but unhappy Milton, the 
gay, volatile, witty Steele, the brilliant, discon. 
tented Pope and Byron, the heedless Churchill, 





of the stern British moralist, who has given bold- 
ness to \irtue and confidence to truth, ‘* those! 
are not proper judges of his conduct who have, 
slumbered away their time on the down of plen- 
ty, nor will any wise man presume to say, had 
he been in the cov.lition of Savage, he should 
nave lived or written better than Savage.”’ 
Goldsmith, beloved as a man of the most ami- 
able disposition and deportment, remarked for 
the simplicity and correctness of his manners, 
and universally admired as an author, for the 
justness of his observations and the ease and 
gaiety of his style, extolled as a poet for the sen- 
ument and harmony of his lines, as a dramatic 
writer for the happy choice of his plots, the wit 
and humour of his dialogue; passed the chief 
part of his life in mdigence and want. Involved 
in his youth in difficulties, by becoming respon- 
sible for the debt of a fellow student, he was 
obliged to abandon his home to avoid the hor- 
rors of a prison, and in a foreign country was 
pursued by a legal process and arrested. After 
traversing on foot eat part of Europe, in ex- 
treme poverty, eiving a precarious subsis- 
tence, which he Sccasionally repaid by the sweet 
tones from his flute, he returned to his native 
country and lingered out a miserable existence, 
destitute and unnoticed. Though his writings 
were very productive both in fame and money, 
yet an improvident liberality and incapability of 
appreciating the value and necessity of money, 
kept him always dependent and embarassed. 
He shone most conspicuously as a poet, natural 
philosopher, essayist and historian, and in truth, 
‘* left no species of writing untouched or una- 
dorned by his pen.’’ His virtues were numerous, 
and there is no author for whose character we 
have always felt so much esteem and affec- 




















the pious, but melancholy Cowper, are so well 
known that it is unnecessary to expatiate upon 
them. J.R.C.S. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
FANCY. 

Beauty and sublimity exist with immaterial 
ism, and are not restrained by the laws of mat- 
ter. The perceptions of our nature turn with 
the creations of fancy, and these engender the 
images of grandeur and elegance. The mind, 
like earth, had darkness for its originality; but 
imagination is like light, and perception the 
source of its vitality. To gather the ideal sweets 
of nature, and to give to them figure and exis- 
tence, to collect the imperfect imagery of the 
invisible world, and to usher its beauty into life, 
is the province of fancy. The traits of creation 
were light, space, and figure. The incidents of 
mind are thought, feeling and utterance. Ifthe 
delights of the imagination were destined to ex- 
pire with conception, and like a fairy dream to 
dwell but on the frail visions of the moment, our 
intellect would merely be the mechanism of ex- 
istence, poetry would forget its charm, and paint- 
ing lose its excellence. But the artificial con- 
nexion and native association of the mind, are 
so varied, and yet so perfect in their expressions, 
that every feeling of the soul is dependent on 
their sympathy, and fantasy is almost coincident 
with reality. It is thus— 

“The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, frum earth to 

heaven. 

And, as imagination bodies forth, 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns to shapes, and gives to airy vothing, 

A local habitation, aud a name.” 
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And thus are the brightest treasures of his art\in the world. As it is, they will tear down, with- 


made tributary to the whisperings of thought. It 
is thus, too, that the pencil of the artist is guided 
inits course. The dull sketches of life are bright- 
ened by the ideal touches of beauty; and the 
soft and pleasing harmony of the picture, is ren- 
dered perfect by the illuminations of fancy. But 
it is not to the arts alone that the gratifications 
of imagination are confined; the joys and anxiec- 
ties of existence, are alike the subjects of its in- 
fluence, and man in every station feels its silent 

ower over his heart. The spring inits beauty, 
may kindle the dreaming soul of atlection; the 
summer may shed its “ calm sunshine”’ on the 
rich vales and shining hills of nature, and winter 
may come and deck the fields in sheets of snow, 
but fancy gives to each a vital pleasure. The 
dazzling and winning tenderness of young love, 
the endearing and joyous ramble over the grassy 
hills of home, and the calm and sacred sociality 
of fireside happiness, can exist when nature’s 
verdure has withered away, and the bloom of 
manhood is covered with the ‘* time stains’’ of 
misery. The sympathies of feeling delight to 
wander back over the chequered scenes of the 
past, and to sport on the dim and shadowy mar- 
gin of the future. 

It is then that the pictures of the by-gone 
time, crowd on the memory, and we find that 
like the crimson colourings of the western hori- 
zon, they become more beautiful and brilliant, 
with the distance. The joys and sorrows, the 
pleasures and sadness of other days, all rush to 
the heart, and bear away present emotions in 
one gush of feeling. Imagination points to the 
objects of our earlier affection, and we again be- 
hold the scenes of our youthful fondness. There 
flows the silvery stream where we gamboled in 
our wayward joyousness---there stands the green 
wood tree beneath whose branches we basked 
in the summer days of youth—here blooms the 
grove where affection gave its blushes to the air, 
and here is the home where domestic love wing- 
ed the joyous flight of time. Thus fancy be- 
comes the mentor, both of joy and grief. If at 


some period it becomes the silent memento of 


by-gone sorrow, yet there are moments when iis 


records are richest in misery—-as the flame of 


the beacon light is proportioned to the darkness 
of the storm. THE VILLAGE TEMPLAR. 





THE RUINS OF POMPEII. 


out scruple, the whole of the inside of a room, to 
cut out a favourable specimen of the stucco paint- 
ing. If it were not for this pilfering propensity, 
we might have seen every thing as it really was 
lt at the time of this great calamity: even to 
the skeleton, which was found with a purse of 
gold in its hand, trying to run away from the im- 
pending destruction, and exhibiting ‘‘ The ruling 
passion, strong in death,” in the last object of 
its anxiety. In the stocks of the guard-room, 
which were used as a military punishment, the 
skeletons of four seldiers were found sitting; but 
these poor fellows have now been released from 
their ignominious situation, and the stocks, with 
every thing else that was moveable, have been 
placed in the Museum; the bones being consign- 
ed to their parent clay. 
Pompeii, therefore, exhibits nothing but bare 
walls, and the walls are without roofs; for these 
have been broken in by the weight of the shower 
of ashes and pumice stones that caused the de- 
struction of the town, 
The paintings on the walls of the amphitheatre 
represent the combats of gladiators and wild 
beasts; the dens of which remain just as they 
were seventeen hundred years ago. 
The Temple of Isis has suflered little injury. 
The statues, indeed, have been taken away, but 
you see the very altar on which the victims were 
offered; and you may now ascend without cerc- 
mony the private stairs which led to the sanctum 
sanctorum of the goddess, where those myste- 
rious rites were celebrated, the nature of which 
may be painfully inferred from the curiosities dis- 
covered there, which are now to be seen in the 
Museo Borbonico. Ina niche on the outside of 
the temple was a statute of Harpocrates, the god 
silence, who was most appropriately placed there: 
but— 

*€ Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s eyes.” 


wheels on the pavement show that curriages were 
in use, but there must have been some regulation 


riage would have occupied the whole of the street, 
excep: the narrow trottoir, raised on each side 
for foot-passengers—for whose accommodation 
there are also raised stepping-stones, in order to 
cross from one side to the other. The distance 


Tue remains of Pompeii afford a truly interest-| between the wheel-tracks is four feet three 


ing spectacle. It is like a resurrection from the 


dead;—the progress of time and decay is arrest- 


inches. 
Many of the paintings on the walls are very 


ed; and you are admitted to the temples, the elegant in the taste and design, and often assist 
theatres, and the domestic privacy of a people] us in ascertaining the uses for which the different 


who have ceased to exist for seventeen centuries. 


rooms were intended. For example: in the baths, 


Nothing is wanted but the inhabitants; still, a} we find Tritons and Naiads; in the bod-chaimbers, 
morning’s walk through the solemn, silent strecis| Morpheus scatters his poppics; and in the eating- 
of Pompeii, will give you a livelier idea of their|room, a sacrifice to Ausculapius teaches us that 


modes of life than all the books in the world. 
They seem, like the French of the present day, 


we should eat to live, and not live io eat. In one 
of these rooms are the remains of a triclinium. 


to have existed only in public. Their theatres,| A baker’s shop is as plainly indicated as if the 
temples, basilicas, and forums, are on the most loaves were now at his window. There isa mill 
splendid scale, but in their private dwellings we| for the grinding of corn, and the oven for baking; 
discovered little or no attention to comfort. The| and the surgeon and the druggist have also been 
houses, in general, have a small court, round| traced by the quality of the articles found in their 
which the rooms are built, which are rather cells} respective dwellings. But the most complete spe- 
than rooms; the greater part are without win-|cimen that we have of an ancient residence, is 
dows, receiving light only from the door. There| the villa which has been discoy ered at a small 
are no chimneys; the smoke of the kitchen, which] distance without the gate. It is on a more splen- 
is usually low and dark, must have found its way] did scale than any of the houses in the town it- 
through a hole in the ceiling. The doors are so} self, and it has been preserved with scarcely any 
low that you are obliged to stoop to pass through| injury. Some have imagined that this was the 
them. There are some traces of Mosaic flooring, | Pompeianum—the Pompeian villa of Cicero. Be 
and the stucco paintings, with which all the walls| this as it may, it must have belonged to a man of 
are covered, are but little injured; and upon being] taste. The walls and the ceilings of this villa 
wetted they appear as fresh as ever. Brown,|are ornamented with paintings, of very elegant 
ted, yellow, and blue, are the prevailing colours. | design, all which have a relation to the uses of|lace and bracelets of gold, belonging to the fr- 
It is a pity that the contents of the houses could] the apartments in which they are placed. The 
not have been allowed to remain in the state in| host was fond of conviviality, if we may judge 
which they were found; but this would have been from the dimensions of the cellar, which extends 
mpossible. Travellers are the greatest thieves| under the whole of the house and the arcades 





to prevent their meetig eaci otuer, tor one car-| 


also; and many of the amphore remain in which 
the wine was stowed. It was here that the 
skeletons of seven-and-twenty poor wretches 
were found, who took refuge in this place from 
the fiery shower that would have killed them at 
once, to suffer the lingering torments of being 
stzrved to death. It was in one of these porti- 
coes, leading to the outward entrance, that the 
skeleton, supposed to be that of the master of 
the house, was found, with a key in one hand and 
p purse of gold in the other. 

So much for Pompeii. I lingered among its 
ruins till the close of the evening; and have sel- 
dom passed a day with feelings so strongly ex- 
cited, or with impressions of the transient nature 
of all human possessions so strongly enforced, as 
vy the solemn solitudes of this resuscitated town. 
In the Museo Borbonico are deposited the 
greater part of the curiosities found at Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii, which were formerly at 
Portici. 

Here you see ‘* the most ancient domestic or- 
naments’’—the furniture—th2 kitchen utensils— 
the surgical instruments—the trinkets, &c. &c. 
of the old Romans. 

This collection illustrates Solomon’s apo- 
theem, that there is nothing new under the sun. 
There. is much that, with a little scouring, would 
scarcely appear old-fashioned at the present day. 
This is not surprising in many of the articles, 
considering that our makers of pottery ayd tea- 
urns, have been long busied in copying from these 
ancient models. But it is the same with other 
| things; the bits of the bridle, and tho steclyards 
and scales for weighing, the lamps, the dice, the 
surgeon’s probe, are all very much like our 
own. We seem to have improved principally 
upon the Romans in hardware and cutlery.— 
Their locks and keys, scissors and needles, are 
very clumsy articles ; and their seals, rings and 
necklaces, look as if they had been made at the 
blacksmith’s forge. The toilettes of the ladies, 








t >| too, were not so elegantly is ith kiiek. 
The streets are very narrow; the marks of » we elegantly furnished with knick 


knacks in those days: we have specimens of the 
whole arrangement of their dressing-tables, even 
o their Nttle crystal boxes of essences and cos 
metics. Their combs would scarcely compare 
with those which we use in our tabies; and there 
is nothing which would fit for a modern lady’s 
dressing-ease. We find nothing like knives and 
forks. The weight of the steelyards is generally 
the head of the Emperor. There is a sun-dial, 
the gnomen of which is the hinder part of a pig, 
with the tail sticking up to cast the shadow.—- 
tessera@, or tickets of admission to the theatres, 
are of ivory; and I remarked one with the name 
of the poet Aeschylus written on it in Greek cha- 
racters. The apparatus of the kitchen may be 
studied in all its details, through every variety of 
urn, kettle and saucepan. 

The armory presents to us the very helmets, 
breast-plates and swords, which the Romans 
gained the empire of the world. In a word, 
every thing here excites the lively interest, even 
to the tops, and play-things, which prove the an- 
tiquity of our own school-boy amusements: but 
in these, as in other matters, the poverty of hu- 
man invention is strikingly displayed; for whether 
we ride upon sticks, or play at odd and even, we 
find that we are only copying the pastimes of 
children two thousand years ago. 

Many articles even of food, are to be seen, 
prepared in a charcoal state. There is a loaf 
of bread on which the baker’s name is still visi- 
ble. 

It is easy to recognize the different fruits and 
vegetables, corn, rice, figs, almonds, walnuts, 
beans, lentils, &e. Tiiey show you also the neck- 
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male, whose remains, together with the incrus- 
tation of ashes which overwhelmed her, and 
which, hardened by time, still retaim the impres- 
sion of her bosom, are still preserved at Portici. 
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TERMS-$2 50 PER ANNUM-IN ADVANCE. 

PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 5, 1827. 

=e 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have inserted the Essay from the ‘‘ Village 
Templar” in the present number, and should be 
giad to receive communications from him when 
his leisure will permit his so indulging us. His 
essay, with that of many others, was handed to 
a person whoin the publisher entrusted for a 
short time with the business of selecting suitable 
matter; but finding the trust abused, he has been 
induced to resume it. 

If J. B. P. will indulge us with a copy of 
the poetry he sent us a few weeks past, we will 
take it as a great favour. 

J. R.C. S. is heartily welcome: he will find 
we have not forgotten him. 

We have received a Tale from S. M. C. which 
we had just time to glance over. If the author 
designs it to compete for the premium offered, 
(the time for receiving which we are willing to 
extend two weeks longer,) he will be kird 
enough to inform us:—from his silence we shall 
judge of it as a communication for the Souvenir. 
it may be well to state that the proprietor will 
not exert any influence whatever in allotting the 
premiums; and to avoid any imputation of unfair- 
ness, the names of the authors shall not be 
known to the committee who may be chosen, 
until they see them in print. 

We this day commence the publication of the 
** Ring and the Stream,’? a most interesting 
drama. Its length will oblige us to continue it in 
the two succeeding numbers of the Souvenir; but 
if our readers receive half the delight we did in 
perusing it, they will only regret its conclusion. 








The journeymen printers in this city having 
suececded in obtaining from many of their em- 
ployers an advance of 10 to 12 per cent., and 
Messrs. Atkinson and Alexander having notified 
the proprietor of the Souvenir, that they will not 
print it on the terms heretofore charged, he is 
obliged to inform his friends and the public, that 
afier the Ist of January the price of the Souvenir 
will be $3 payable in advance as heretofore, and 
50 cents additional for coloured plates of the 
fashions. This arrangement is not intended to 
affect those who have already, or who may sub- 
scribe previous to that time. 





Among the recent publications, we have been 
much pleased to see one issued by E. Littell and 
Brother, 88 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, entitled 
** The Religious Magazine,’’ which is, as its title 
purports, to be devoted to Theological, as the 
}useum, published by the same gentlemen, is to 
Generai Literature. 

We think the American public are much in- 
éebted to the enterprizing publishers for the in- 
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of but a favoured few. 


its predecessor. 


advance. 





CEMETERY OF PERE LA CHAISE. 


or some holiday-festival. 
chaplets of a sort of yellow flowers, which ar 


a French “ For-ever.’’ 


fair outside as in their life time! 
content sit at one tomb together. 


tears, the slender cross for faith to twine around 
hand of friendship. 


ed skeietons shock the sight. 


for thoughts, rue for remembrances.’’ 


naments and mimic finery in. 


secluded scene that collects 


dead nor become the living ! 





dustry and taste displayed in furnishing them 


The next number will be issued in January | (if that is possible,) on the bright. 
next; and as it will be selected from a greater|tomb of Abelard and Eloise—immortal monu- 
variety, it is expected to be more interesting than ment, immortal as the human heart and poet's 


The present number is orna- 
mented with an elegantly engraved emblematical 


frontispiece, from the graver of one of our first-|ter back to the old walls of the Paraclete, and 
rate artists, Kearney—is a very neat specimen of| bury its quaint devices and its hallowed inscrip- 
American typography, containing 96 pages close- | #02 n the meneee Seni : tee 
ly printed matter, published monthly, and fur-|*" affecting sight, and many a votive garland is 
nished to subscribers at $6 per annum payable in 


gathered in the fields, baked, and will then last 
They have taken ‘‘ the} waiting its prey in expressive silence. 
lean abhorred monster,’’? Death, and strewed 
him o’er and o’er with sweets ; they have made 
the grave a garden, a flower-bed, where all Pa-|thrown upon it. 
ris reposes, the rich and the poor, the mean and 
the mighty, gay and laughing, and putting on a| marking out our own places beside them. But 
Death here|every French thought or sentiment must have 
seems life’s play-fellow, and grief and smiling|an external emblem. The inscriptions are in 
Roses grow| general, however, simple and appropriate. I 
out of the clayey ground ; there is the urn for|only remarked one to which any exception could 


;|be taken; it was a plain tribute of affection to 
the neat marble monument, the painted wreaths 


thrown upon it to freshen memory, and mark the 
‘* No black and melancho-|serve his memory for ever!’? 

lic yew-trees”’ darken the scene, and add a stu-| idea of modesty and eternity ! 
died gloom to it—no ugly death’s heads or carv-|in the Catalogue of the Louvre, in 18038, after 
On the contrary,|recounting the various transmigrations of the 
some pretty Ophelia, as general mourner, ap-| Apollo Belvidere in the last two thousand years, 
pears to have been playing her fancies over a| (vain warning of mutability !) observed that it 
nation’s bier, to have been scattering ‘ pansies| was at last placed in the Museum at Paris, “to 
But is|remain there for ever.’’ 
not the expression of grief, like hers, a little} gone these ten years. 

too fantastical and light-headed ? Is it not too 
much like a childish game of Make-believe? Or 
does it not imply a certain want of strength of 
mind, as well as depth of feeling, thus to tam- 
per with the extremity of woe, and varnish 
over the most serious contemplation of mortali- 
ty? True sorrow is manly and decent, not ef- 
feminate or theatrical, The tomb is not a baby- 
house for the imagination to hang its idle or- 
To meet sad 
thoughts, and overpower or allay them by other 
lofty and tender ones, is right ; but to shun them 
altogether,*to affect mirth in the midst of sigh- 
ing, and divert the pangs of inward misfortune 
by something to catch the eye and tickle the 
sense, is what the English do not_sympathize 
with. It is an advantage the French have over 
us. The fresh trees that wave over our graves ; 
the cold marble that contains our ashes ; the 
the wandering | nut tree. 
thoughts ; the innocent, natural flowers that 
spring up, unconscious of our loss—objects like 
these at once cherish and soften our regrets ; 
but the pretty daily offerings of condolence, the 
forced liveliness and the painted pride of the 
scene before us, are like galvanic attempts to 
recall the fleeting life--they neither flatter the 
One of the most 
heartless and flimsey extravagancies of the 
New Eloise, is the attempt made to dress up 
the daughter of Madame d’Orbe like Julia, and 
set her in her place at the table after her death. Is 
not the burying-ground of the Pere La Chaise 





ee 
with so great a variety of pleasing and instruc-|tricked out and overacted much on the same 
B |tive matter, which is entirely extracted from the | false principle, as if there were nothing sacred 
F British and foreign publications, and could not from impertinence or affectation ? 
on account of its cost be placed within the reach 


I will not 
pretend to determine; but to an English taste 
it is so. We see things, perhaps, too much 
on the dark side; they see them too much, 
Here is the 


verse can make it! But it is slight, fantastic, of 
the olden time. and seems to shrink from the 
glare of daylight, or as if it would like to tot- 


It is, howéver, 


sprinkled over it. Here is the tomb of Ney, of 
Massena, and Kellerman. There are many others 
of great note, and some of the greatest names 
—Moilere, Fontaine, De Lille. Chancellors and 
charbottiers lie mixed together, and announce 


Tue approach tothe Cemetery of Pere La|themselves with equal pomp. These people 
Chaise, (a little way out of Paris,) is literally 
‘* garlanded with fiowers.’? You imagine your-|death as before it. 
self in the neighbourhood of a wedding, a fair, 


have as good an opinion of themselves after 
You see a bust with a 
wreath or crown round its head—a strange 


Womon are sitting} piece of masquerade—and other tombs with a 
by the road-side, or at their own doors, makiyg 


print or miniature of the deceased hanging to 
\them! Frequently a plain marble slab is laid 
down for the surviving relatives of the deceased, 
This is 
making too free with death, and acknowledging 
a claim which requires no kind of light to be 
We should visit the tombs of 
our friends with more soothing feelings, without 


some individual by his family, who professed to 
have ‘*erected this modest monument to pre- 
What a singular 
So the French, 


Alas! It has been 





TREES. 


Mr. Gilpin records a very extraordinary in- 
stance of vegetation. ‘*The main-stem of an 
oak arose in contact with a part of the wall of 
Beaulieu Abby, which was entire, and extended 
one of its principal limbs along the summit of it. 
This limb at the distance of a few yards from 
the parent tree, finding a fissure in the wall, in 
which there might probably be some deposit of 
soil, shot a root through it into the earth: from 
hence, shooting up again through ahother part of 
the wall, it formed a new stem, as large as the 
original tree; and from this again proceeded an- 
other horizontal branch, like the former. Ina 
great storm, which happened on the 27th of Feb- 
ruary, 1781, both the wall and the tree were 
blown down together. 

We are indebted to the Romans for the Chee- 
It is not a native of Great Britain— 
Kent was the county it was first planted in. Mr. 
Brydone, in his Travels through Sicily, says that 
the Chesnut trees there are of prodigious magni- 
tude. Mr. Glover and himself measured one 
which was two hundred and four feet round! 
Carrera had said, formerly, there was wood 
enough in that one tree to build a large palace. 
Bagolini has celebrated the same tree; and Mas 
sa, one of their most esteemed authors, adds, 
that the size of the Chesnut trees was beyond be- 
lief, the hollow of one of which, he says, con 
tained three hundred sheep! and thirty people 
had been often in it, on horseback! Lord 
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Barrington used to say, that a horse-chesnt tree, 
jn full flower, gave him theidea of a giant’s nose- 


There is in the neighbourhood of Bamberg, an 
apple tree, which excites the astonishment of the 
curious. It bears two hundred and sixty-eight 
different kinds of apples It will bear three hun- 
dred, but the grafis have not yet all taken. The 
proprietor of this tree, which is perhaps the most 
singular in the world, has affixed a ticket to each 
branch, to indicate the quality of its fruit. This 
ingenions effect of grafting would not have 
suited the Minorquins, who are pious even in 
their agriculture. The English had taught them 
the use of grafting their trees; but when the 
island was restored to Spain, they left off, say- 
ing, ‘* God Almighty knew best how trees ought 
to grow.”’ 





THE BOTTLE CONJURER. 


The Duke of Montague, in company with 
some other noblemen, proposed a wager, that 
let a man but advertise in the public papers to do 
the most impracticable things in the world, he 
would find gulls enough it London to fiil a thea- 
tre, and think him in earnest. Surely, said the 
Earl of Chesterfield, ‘* if a man should propose 
to jump into a quart bottle, no one could believe 
that.””> The Duke of Montague hesitated, but 
at length resolved to try the experiment; accor- 
dingly it was advertised, that on such a day, 
which happened January 17, 1769, a person 
would perform, on a common walking stick, the 
music of every known instrument, and to a sur- 
prising perfection; that the same person would, 
moreover, on the stage itself, get into a legal 
quart bottle without equivocation, and while 
there, sing a variety of songs; any of the spec- 
tators at the same time handling the bottle: 
that if any spectator came masked, he will im- 
mediately, if requested, declare his name and 
rank: that in a private room, at the close of the 
performance, he would produce the representa- 
tion of any departed relative or friend, with whom 
the party might converse as if alive, for a limited 
time.’”? The result of this advertisement was, 
that the theatre was at an early hour crowded 
with company, who waited until seven o’clock, 
the advertised time of performance. But then, 
growing impatient and noisy, a person came 
upon the stage, before the curtain, and declared 
that if the performer did not appear the money 
should be returned; on which a person in the pit 
said ‘for double prices the conjurer would get 
into a pint bottle.’ An uproar now commenced, 
and a gentleman threw a lighted candle on the 
stage; the major part of the spectators hurried 
out to save thomselves, and the mob breaking 
in, tore down the inside of the house and burnt 
it inthe street. During the row, the money 
which had been secured in a box according to 
contract with the proprietors of the house, was 
carried off. Several people of high rank, it is 
confidently asserted, were there, and among 
the rest, the Duke of Cumberland, who lost his 
sword, for which a reward of thirty pounds was 
advertised, to the great glee of the contrivers of 
this exhibition. The pick-pockets made a large 
harvest. 





SMALL FEET. 


It is well known to be a custom among the 
Chinese women to stop by press:ire the growth 
of the ancle as well as the foot, from the earliest 
infancy, so that ever after, they do not walk, but 
toiter on their heels. Some of the very lowest 
classes of the Chinese, of a race confined chietly 
tothe mountains, and remote places, have not 
adopted this unnatural custom. But the females 
ef this class are held by the rest in the utmost 

gree of contempt, and are employed only in the 
most menial domestic offices. Nay, so inveterate 
is the custom which gives pre-eminence to muti- 








lated over perfect limbs, that, if two sisters, 
otherwise in every respect equal, one has been 
thus maimed, while nature has been suffered to 
take her own way in the other, the latter is con- 
sidered as in an abject state, unworthy of asso- 
ciating with the rest of the family, and doomed 
to perpetual obscurity and the drudgery of ser- 
vitude. 

In forming a conjecture as to the origin of so 
singular a fashion, it is not easy to conceive how 
it could have been, as some suppose, an offspring 
of the jealousy and tyranny of the other sex. 
Had men been really bent upon confining con- 
stantly to their houses, the females of their fami- 
lies, they might have e1 ected this in many ways, 
without cruelly depriving them of the physical 
power of motion. No such custom is known in 
Turkey or Hindostan, where women are kept in 
greater habits of retirement than even in China. 
According to the popular story among the Chi- 
nese themselves, the fashion took its rise from a 
lady of high rank, who was an object of univer- 
sal admiration, for the delicacy of her limbs and 
person, and particularly the symmetrical small- 
ness of her feet. Yet powerful as we know the 
rage of imitation sometimes to be, it is scarcely 
credible that the admiration bestowed on one 
individual for her small feet, could induce all the 
rest of her sex, throughout a vast empire, to put 
at once such violence upon their offspring, in 
order to make them resemble her in that respect. 
For, as is truly remarked by Sir George Siaun- 
ton, in his account of Lord Macartney’s embassy, 
**the emulation of surpassing in this species of 
beauty must have animated vast numbers of all 
ranks, and continued through successive ages, to 
carry it at last to an excess which defeats, in 
fact, its intended purpose. Whatever a lady 
may have gained by the imagined charms of 
feet decreased below the size of nature, is more 
than counterbalanced by the injury it does to her 
health and to her figure; for grace is not in her 
steps, nor animation in her countenance.’’ 

Let those, however, who feel astonished at 
the artificial small feet of the Chinese, only re- 
collect the fashion of slender waists, and what 
pains are taken, and sufferings endured, to excel 
im that particular. The ambition of surpassing 
in any thing in which fashion in her caprice 
has been pleased to affix a mark of superiority, 
has but too often surmounted all the common 
feelings of our nature, and been productive of 
sacrifices which put human reason to the blush. 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 

A Geological Survey was lately made of No- 
va Scotia. Its minerals are similar to those dis- 
covered in New Brunswick; but the most valua- 
ble and useful are Iron, Coal, and Gypsum. 

An apothecary died lately at Tarentum, in 
Italy, leaving behind him a picture gallery, the 
produce of which is expected to be little short 
of £200,000. 

A third establishment for the manufacture of 
White Flint Glass will commence at Pittsburg on 
the first of January. 

Two Perpetual Motion machines, have late- 
ly been noticed; one in Springiield, Massachu- 
setts, and one in New York; both were repre- 
sented to have successfully mastered the princi- 
ple of perpetual self-inotion—one, however, is 
now said to have stopt running, and the other 
has run-away ! ; 

When a man shall contrive to raise himself by 
pulling at the waistband of his breeches, we 
shall have a perpetual motion. 

The amount of duties at the Port of Boston 
in September, exceeded $612,000. 

A new line of Packets, between N. York and 
Gibraltar, has been established. The vessels are 
to depart from each port mohthly. 

“Love was once a little boy.’’—A ‘little 


shire, Mass. with a young lady aged 18. ‘The 
twain were made one.’ : 

It is estimated that the U. States cotton crop 
for 1826, amounted to 950,000 bales. 

It is reported that the king has acceyted the 
offer made by the Duke of Devonshire, of his 
Grace’s house in Piccadilly, as a temporary resi- 
dence uniil the new palace is completed. 

Mammoth Potatoe——We have now before 
us a potatoe, (says the Brooklyn paper,) raised 
by James McClellan, Esq. of Woodstock, 
which weighed afier it was washed, three and a 
half pounds. 

Stark county against the world in the Pota- 
toe way.—Mr. Stephen Thacher, of Tuscara- 
was township, raised the past season, a potatoe, 
measuring 34 inches in circumference, one way, 
23 inches the other, and weighing 5 1-2 pounds. 
He had several others but little inferior in size. 

In an address to a grand jury, in the first week 
of last month, at Gloucester, England, Baron 
Vaughan observs d—‘ It would be highly impro- 
per for a judge of the land to mix himself in any 
way with questions of politics, and I feel that it 
would be polluting the seat of justice in so do- 
ing.’’? This is sound doctrine for both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

Apples.—A gentlcman sent us yesterday, 
(says the Boston Courier,) a specimen of apples 
from the farm of General Perley, of Bridgeton, 
Maine, which he informs are part of a lot of 
which it took one hundred and forty-five to fill 
a barrel. 

Good news for Printers!!—It is currently 
reported that the Editor of the Ariel was seen 
last week with a handful of silver coin;—and 
we are further informed that the printers in the 
employ of Messrs. Gales & Seaton, of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, Washington, lately subseri- 
bed for forty shares of the stock of the Cheesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, amounting to $4000. So 
that we think the recent turn out for higher 
wages was altogether unnecessary. 

Orange crops in Florida..—This is an abun- 
dant season; and the exports will be large. It is 
estimated that the groves ifand around the city, 
will amount to about 1,000,000. The exports of 
the week are about 400,000. Many vessels are 
needed to carry away what remains.—St. 4u- 
gustine Herald, Oct. 21. 





MARRIED. 


On the 19th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Mayer. Mr. 
Grorce W. Bureess, to Miss Sopnia E; 
only daughter of Mrs. Rosannah Saurman, all 
of this city. 

On the 20th ult. in Washington City, by the 
Rev. Mr. Ryland, Capt. J. P. Tayuor, of the 
U. S. Army, to Miss Evenine A. daughter 
of the Hon. John McLean, Post-Master Gene 


i 


al, 

On the 22d ult. by the Rev. Thomas Sergeant, 
Mr. Samuret Simpson, to Mrs. MEHITABEL 
Wane, all of this city. 

On the 28th ult. in New York city, by the 
Rev. Mr. Hart, M. M. Noau, Esq. Editor of 
the Mew York Enquirer, to Miss Resecca, 
only daughter of Mr. Daniel Jackson, 

On the 28th ult. by the Rev. B. Allen, Mr. 
James W. Marrien, to Miss Exuen M. 
BLAIKIE, both of this city. 





DIED. 


On the Gth ult. Mrs. Aprcarn Ragen, of 
Chesterfield, N. J. aged 46 years. 

On the 22d ult. Mary, wife of Joel Wescott, 
aged 72 years. 

On the 26th ult after a lingering illness, Mr. J. 
W. Ty er, innkeeper, aged 37 years. 

On the 27th ult. ExizsetH Someks, aged 
17 years. 

On the 28th ult. Mr. HoceLanp Banes, 





boy,’ aged 15 years, recently eloped from Berk- 


aged 28 years. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


A PENITENTIAL HYMN. 


Oa return to this bosom, as in those bright days 
When thy “ Pillar of Light” shone before me 5 
And each vapour of doubt was dispell’d by its rays, 
While thy banner of comfort waved o’er me! 


1 have clung to the idols I sinfully made, 
With devotedness due to Thee only ; 

And ’tis just that the faithless illusions should fade, 
And thus leave me benighted and lonely. 


I have grasped at enjoyments a vain*world bestows, 
Though I knew they would surely deceive me; 
And now where can my sorrow-franght spirit repose, 

Unjess Thou again wiil receive me? 


Oh return to this bosom, as in those bright days 
When thy “ Pillar of Light” shone betore me; 
And each vapour of doubt we- dispell’d by its rays, 
While thy banner of comfort wayed "= <. 





THE PASSION FLOWER. 
[By the Rev. Dr. Edmund Cartwright. ] 


Yon mystic Flower, with gold and azure bright, 
W hose stem luxuriant speuks a vigorous root, 
Unfolds her blossoms to the Moru’s salute, 
That close and die in the embrace of Night. 

No luscious fraits the cheated tas‘e invite 

Her short liv’d blossoms ere they lead to fruit, 
Demand a genial clime, and suns that shoot 
Their rays direct, with undiminish’d light. 


Thus Hope, the Passion-flower of human lite, 
Whose wild luxuriance mocks the prumer’s knife’; 
Profuse in promise, makes a like display 
Of evanescent blooms—that last a day ! 

To cheer the mentakeye, uo more is given ; 
The fruit is only to be found—in Heaven / 





From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
THE RING AND THE STREAM. 
A DRAMA. 
ScexE—A Valley in the Isle of Paros.—Time—Day. 
Aypronicus and Basit. 


Andronicus. What hath inspired this happy change, 
my thought 
Hath not divined, yet doth it soothe my soul, 
Aud fall as dew upon my acl:ing heart, 
SofVning its rugged sorrows.—Since the hour 
When the great King of Shadows mark’d the maid— 
His beautiful betroth’d, and in the pride 
Of his omnipotent rivalship, he wood, 
And won the virgin to his icy bed ;— 
Till latterly, he hath not smiled nor spoke, 
But sat a very emblem of despair— 
A statue of the loveliest, but most sad. 
Chisell’d by misery’s hand—seem’a he, as ’twere 
The current of his anguish in its course 
Frozen in his young bosom ; but, at once, 
A kindly sun-beam struck upon the ice, 
Melted the stream, and gently bade it flow 
Away from his rent bosom. He did smile, 
And breathe soft cadences of mournful airs, 
In such enchaating melancholy mood, 
That I did weep for very happiness, 
Almost too much of joy ; he spake to me 
Of resignation, and of sacred bliss, 
Known only to the suferer, and of joys 
Not of this coarser world ; and then again 
He smiled and sang—and so accordant were 
That smile and song, and both so breath’d of Heaven, 
‘That, for a moment, I did think my son 
Had pass’d away from earth, and that I saw 
His happy wandering spirit. 
Basil. This is wild— 
Dreamings of Fancy, spectre-circled power— 
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Who holds as strong an empire o’er thy brain 
As o’er the young Leontine’s. 1 would learn 
Whence comes this wondrous change. It is not well 
That f his friend, who shared inall his griet, 
Should not partake his pleasures. Pray you, strive 
‘Lo win the seeret f'om him. 
Audronicus. 

It is enough that T no more behold 
The stiilluess of despair.—Once more, he lives.— 
‘Lo force into his seerets,—to intrude 

Into his busom’s counsels, were to break 

Ag in the slender links of chat light chain 

W uich binds him to mortality—Oh, no! 

i cannot, and LE will not pam my son 

By this unlallow’d woudering.—’Tis enough 
Thathe is mine again—Some friendly hand 

tha h pour’d perchance, soft balm upon the wound 
Oths poor biveding heart; or, kindlier Heaven 
Hath in its merey, heal’d the b.tter stripes 

lis wisdom hath inflicted —He dotli love, 

Aud from his boy hood, was his soul entranced 

By Nature’s majesty ; aud now he drinks 

Deeper of her intoxicating eup 

Ot love, and is, for his repose, become 

Delivious with her beauty.—He doth roam 
Nightly by luil and valley.—Near the stream 
Which wanders round Marpesus’s marble caves 
Goes he by night, and with the silver waves, 
Singing unto the pale lamp of the heaven, 

He doth unite his low and mournful song ; 

And then, upon the bank he lieth down, 

List’ning the fowers grow ; and they do tell 

‘heir secrets to his ear ; for he replies, 

And holds sweet converse with them.—He is now 
A fair celestial thing, like those which fill 

The air when it is clearest—when the gales 

Come laden with ambrosial odours, brought 

From flowery beds of Paradise upon 

‘The spirit’s golden wings—Disturb him not— 

Ife who can treasure for himself a source 

Os happiness, unsought of brother man, 

Is surely wise. So, in his wisdom, let 

My loved Leontine rest. 

Basil. Not so, old man— 

He who doth in the dungeons of his soul 

His pains and pleasures thus in bondage hide, 
Disdaining help and pity from mankind, 

Is of mankind no longer; he hath loosed 

‘Lhe girdle of mortality, and stands 

Without its friendly civele—He who hath 

No friends deserves them not.—Thy son hath thrown 
Human compassion from him, and hath found 
Peace, where man should’st seek it —Were his bliss 
Thus innocent, as thou deem’st it, would it be 
Veil’d from his tender father, and his friend, 

By the huge marble curtains of the caves 

Ot high Marpesus’ mountain? [tis said 

hy son hath union made with that wild man 
From the far distant East, who hid his crimes 
From justice in those caverns. It is said 

lhat when sone few weeks since he closed his eyes, 
And yielded to the demons his dark soul, 

It was on thy son’s bosom, who became 

His pupil and his heir, and from his lip 

Received the secrets of another world, 

To outrage things of this—His wanderings 

Are not alone, for he hath still been heard 

In invocation loud ; but ’tisdecreed 

This crime shall not endure, since we will spy 
Upon his wand’rings; and if he have done 

That which the angels shriek at, he shall die— 
The church, the state, alike demand his life— 
The sorcerer shall perish !—Look where comes 
thy Leontine.—Now rend the secret from him, 
Or dread the arm of justice. (Exit. 


No !—for me, ° 


Enter Leontinr. 

Leontine. How the day 
Lingers upon the world !—Methmks it knows 
Vhat I would have it gone, and stay to mark 
How I will curb my spirit, and resign 
My will in silence, and by patience prove 
My worthiness of that most precious gift 
Which is my nourishment of !fe—my sire! 

Ah, pardon me, and on this thoughtless head 
Breathe a fond father’s blessing. 

Andronicus. . Gentle son, 
High Heaven’s should be more valued.—I did hope 
Such was thy holy thought—but there are those 
Who say, thou art at war with all of good— 

Nhat Heaven’s blessings are as things of nought, 
And gifts of darker worlds have won thy soui 
From its God-vow’d obedience.—Dearest son, 





{ would not give thee ; ain, for I rejoice 
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To see thee thus collected; but there are 

Some, who, in this most wond’rous sudden change 
See much of mystery and secret sin ; 

And thy lone wanderings are at length become 
The sad theme of the island —Wilt thou not 

Tell to thy father’s ear the source of joy ? 
Think’st thou Ae could betray thee ? 

Leontine. Oh, no, no— 
But Lam not permitted—should [ once 
Reveal my secret, all contentment ends 
And Tam lost again —Oh, do not deem 
My thoughts unsanetified ?—Yon sacred light, 
When first from the Eternal’s hand it came 
Refore its glows had kindled flames on earth, 
Or its bright eye gazed on the sins of man, 

Was not more pure than is this sinless heart. 
In those lone heavenly wanderings—they were given 
A blessing to my spirit, and from Heaven 
Alone the blessing eame. Ah, doubt me not! 
Ic is communion with my God I hold, 

And with his cherish’d Spirits—Should I say 
My seerct, it were silent—Earth nor Heaven 
Would have a voice for me—Look on this ring; 
It is the source of this dear happiness. 

Should 1 betray its virtues, thou would’st gain 
Nought, but thy son would lose his all—his soul 
It were a sin, my father it would draw 

The hatred of all nature on my head. 

Who would not shrink trom that ingratitude 
To him who gave the gift, and him who deigns 
To serve me with its uses! From the Man, 
The holiest of thousands, I received 

The wond’rous gift; and from his lips T learn’d 
[ts virtues and its powers—he who died 

In pale Marpesus’s cave. Now, my beloved, 
Urge thy poor son no farther—not thy hand 
Should pluck his only rose. 

Andronicus. From Basil’s lip, 
This I but now was (old—he hates thee for 
The love which she—forgive me—I will not 
Name her unto thee—but, thou know’st the cause, 
His hateful jealousy. He hath been here, 
Pouring the vials of his wrath upon 
My, startled head, and threat’ning me with death 
Or punishment to thee. 

Leontine. Regard him not; 
His wrath is mortal, and will pass away— 

A shadow, as himself;—he is a foe 

Yo all of joy or happiness, the which 

He hath not soul to share ;—he cannot love 

That which his mind receives not. Let his wrath 
Be to thee as the waves which wave around 
The storm-clad Cyclades, yet dare not act 
Their fierce, but idle threaVnings. Let it be 
The rage of frenzy, which we hasten trom, 

But mourn it as we fly. ‘he wild bull’s wrath, 
Which spurneth at the earth, defacing her 

With wounds, which her young son, the smiling Spring, 
Uplifted on the snowy wings of Time, 

Heals with his soft’ning breath.—Qh! heed it not! 
And from the malice of the wondering world— 
That cannotharm me, while within my breast 

I bear the talisman of peace. Should [ 

Resign the gift of that same holy man, 
Marpesus, sometimes hermit, I should be 

Once more a ruin, for tne Fiend Despair 

To stride above in triumph. Ishould be 

The lone—the miserable—the living dead— 
The spectre of the past. Oh, sire beloved! 
When Mother Earth into her arms received 

My Zoe’s beauteous form, I did not deem 

That even for thy pence—that [ could live— 
Now, Tam reconciled; Oh, open not 

The deep, searce closed wound ! Thcu weep’st, ah me, 
Melt me not, oh, my father ! with thy tears 
Thou knowest, to withstand their gentle force 
Ihave no power, I should resign my bliss, 

And bow my head and die.— 

Andronicus. O pardon me 
That I have given thee pain! Again no more 
Will Lhold question with thee. Goin peace— 
Preserve thy treasure ;—may’st thou keep it still 
The sun of thy sad day.— 

(To be continued.) 
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